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that Misfortunes are 
unavoidably _inci- 
¥) dent to Hunian Life, 
=i’ that Calamity can 

neither be repelled 
by Fortitude, nor efcaped by Flight, 
neither awed by Greatnefs, nor e- 
luded by Obfcurity ; Philofophers 
have endeavoured to reconcile us to 
that Condition which they cannot 
teach us to mend, by perfuading us 
that moft of our Evils are made af- 
flictive only by Ignorance or Per- 
verfenefs, and that Nature has an- 
nexed to every Viciflitude of exter- 
nal Circumftances, fome Advantage 
fufficient to overbalance all its In- 
conveniencies. 

This Attempt may perhaps be 
juftly fufpected of Refemblance to 
the Praclice of Phyficians, who 
when they cannot migitate Pain de- 
ftroy Senfibility, and endeavour to 
conceal by Opiates the Inefficacy of 
their other Medicines. ‘Fhe Pane- 
gyrifts of Calamity have more fre- 
quently gained Applaufe to their 
Wit, than Acquieicence to their 
Arguments; nor has it appeared 
that the moft mufical Oratory or 
fubtil Ratiocination has been able 
long to overpower the Anguifh of 
Oppreffion, the Tedioufnefs of Lan- 
gour, or the Longings of Want. 

Yet it may be generally remarked 
that, where much has been attempt- 
ed, fomething has. been performed ; 
though the Difcoveries or Acquifi- 
tions of Man are not always ade- 
quate to the Expeétations of his 
Pride, they are at leaft fufficient to 
animate his Induflry. ‘Vhe Anti- 
dotes with which Philofophy has 





medicated the Cup of Adverfity, tho’ 
they cannot give it Salubrity and 
Sweetneis, have at leaft allayed its 
Bitternefs, and contempered its Ma- 
lignity ; the Balm fhe drops upon 
the Wounds of the Mind, abatés 
their Pain though it cannot heal 
them. 
By fuffering willingly what we 
cannot avoid, we fecure ourfelves 
from vain and immoderate Dil- 
quiet ; we preferve for better Pur- 
pofes that Strength which would be 
unprofitably watted in wild Efforts 
of Defperation, and maintain thae 
Circumfpection which may enable 
us to feize every Support, and im- 
prove every Alleviation. This 
Calmnefs will be more eafily ob- 
tained, as the Attention is more 
owerfully withdrawn from the 
Contemplation ef unmingled & un- » 
abated Evil, and diverted.to thofe 
accidental Benefits which Prudence 
may confer upon every State. 
Seneca has attempted not only to 
pacify us in Misfoitune, but almoft 
to allure us to it, by reprefenting it 
as neceflary to the Plesieesr of the 
Mind. He that never was acquaint- 
ed with Adverfity , {ays he, has /een 
the World but on one Side, and is igno- 
rant of half the Scenes of Nature. 
Conftant Profperity, as is truly af- 
ferted by Seneca, does indeed very 
much obftruct the Knowledge of 
ourfelves. No Man can form a juft 
Eftimate of his own Powers by un- 
active Speculation. That Fortitude 
which has encountered no Dangers, 
that Prudence which has furmount- 
ed no Difficulties, that Integrity 
which has beenattacked bynoT cmp- 
tation, can be at beft confidered but 
as Gold not yet broughtto the Teft, 
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62 The Ufefulne/s of Adverfity. 


of which therefore the true Value 
cannot be afligned. He that. tra- 
werfes the Lifts without an Adver- 


JSary, may receive (f{ays the Philofo- 


pher) the Reward of Vidory, but he 
has no creas to the Honour. If 
it be the higheft Happinefs of Man 
to contemplate himfelf with Satif- 
faction, and to receive the Gratula- 
tions of his own Confcience, he 
whofe Courage has made Way 
amidit the Furbulence of Oppofi- 
tion, and whofe Vigour has broken 
through the Snares of Diftrefs has 
many Advantages over thofe who 
have flept in the Shades of Indo- 
lence, and whofeRetrofpeé& of ‘Time 
can entertain them with nothing but 
Day rifing upon Day, and Year 
gliding after Year. 


A Prayer. By M. de Voltaire. 


Tranflated from his Treatife of 
TOLERATION. 


N O T unto Men, but unto thee, 

the Gop of all Beings, of all 
Worlds, and of all Ages, do I ad- 
drefs myfelf; if feeble Creatures, 
loft in the Immenfity, and imper- 
ceptible to the reft of the Univerfe, 
may prefume to afk of thee any 
Thing ; of thee who haft given all; 
of thee whofe Decrees are un- 
changeable, as they are eternal. 
Condefcend to look in Pity on the 
Errors which are infeparable from 
our Nature, and Jet them not be to 
us the Ground of Calamities. Thou 
haft not given us Hearts to hate 
one another, nor Hands to cut one 
another’s Throats : Grant that we 
may mutually affift one another to 
fupport the Burthen of a painful 
and tranfitory Life: Let not the 
hittle Differences between the Veft- 
ments that cover our feeble Bodies, 
between our defective Languages, 
between our ridiculous Cuftoms, 
between our many imperfeé& Laws, 
between our many foolifh Opinions, 
between our feveral Conditions, fo 
unequal in our Eyes, and fo equal 
in thine; let not the ‘many little 
Diftinétions that denote the feveral 
Clafles of Atoms called Men, be 
Signals of Hatred and Perfecution. 
May thofe who light up Wax-Ta- 
pers at Noon-Day, tocelebrate thee, 


A Prayer by M. de Voltaire. 


bear with thofe who are content 
with the Light of the Sun thou haft 
placed in the Firmament. Let not 
thofe,, who, to tell us we mult love 
thee, cover their Robe with white 
Linen, hold in Deteftation thofe 
who tell us the fame Thing ina 
Cloak of black Woollen. ay it 
be the fame to adore thee in a Jar- 
gon formed from an antient Lan- 
guage, orin a Jargon more modern. 

ay thofe whofe Vefture is dyed 
with Red or with Purple, who rule 
over a {mall Parcel of a {mall Heap 
of the Mud of this Earth, and who 
poffefs fome rounded Bits. of a cer- 
tain Metal, enjoy without Pride 
what they call Grandeur and Riches; 
and may others behold them with- 
out Envy: For thou knoweft that 
in thefe Vanities there is nothing to 
be envied, nothing to be proud of. 
May all Men remember that they 
are Brethren; may they abhor the 
Tyranny that is exercifed over the 
Mind, as they execrate the Vio- 
lence that takes by Force the Fruit 
of Labour and peaceful Induftry. 
If the Scourge of War be neceffary, 
let us not hate, let us not devour, 
one another in the Midft of Peace ; 
but let us employ our momentary 
Exiftence in blefling, equally ina 
thoufand different Languages, from 
Siam to California, the Goodnefs 
which has given us this momentary 
Exiftence. 


AnEnglith Lord detefed in fmugelin 
French Goods. alts 


I T is faid that an Englif Lord im- 
ported lately fo many Foreign- 
made Goods (chiefly French) that the 
Duty only, at the Cuftom-Honufe, 
amounts to near 500]. But this was 
not all! For it is faid, that befides 
the above, there were between fawo 
and three hundred Suits of Clothes tor 
him and his Lady, of the richeft 
Sorts. ‘Thefe were ftopped at the 
Cuftom-Houfe; but his Lordfhip 
wrote to the Treafury, that the 
whole Cargo might be delivered at 
his Houfe, and examined there.— 
Are we then any longer to wonder 
at the Swarms of unhappy Weavers, 
whofe Families are perifhing for 
Want? Are we any further to feek 
for a Caufe why fo many Looms are 
9 unemployed, 
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unemployed, and 7 Numbers of 
Clothiers, Weavers, Dyers, Work- 
ers in Gold and Silver, Orrice 
Weavers, Button-makers, Taylors, 
and all the various Trades which 
concur to the compleating one Suit 
of Clothes, are in Want of Work, 
when one Lord only can import 
near three hundred Suits ? And not 
content with introducing fuch a 
Quantity of Foreign Baubles, that 


the very Duty comes to near soal. 
but muft endeavour to {muggle into 
his native Country fuch a Number 


of Suits. 

With what juftice hereafter can 
we hang a Smuggler, who will 
henceforth cry out at the Gallows, 
“ Countrymen, I am unjuftly con- 
“ demned ; I have run a few Cafks 
‘ of Brandy, a few Pounds of Tea, 
a few Yards of Cambrics, and am 
to be hanged, becaufe I am poor, 
and am only a private Man; 
whereas fuch a Lord {muggled 
near Three Hundred Suits of 
Cloaths, yet ftill lives, and ftill 
enjoys his Penfion of between 
two and three thoufand Pounds a 
Year. Fie upon your Laws, 
they are unjuft; they only con- 
demn for Poverty, and not for 
Crimes ; they may be compared 
to Cobwebs, which enfgare the 
{mall Flies ; but the Wafps break 
through and efcape.’—Thus will 
he fay ; and the furrounding Croud 
will acknowledge the Juftnefs of his 
Application with Tears. 





annanaenrnnnrnanenn ® & 


Not fixing a Stigma on Vices, the Root 
of our Corruption of Manners. 


I found to render the Generality of 
the Vices difreputable, and to ftamp 
an Infamy on them in Propor- 
tion to their Greatnefs, it would 
tend more to the Reformation of 
Manners, than the foundeit Lectures 
of Morality from the ableft Divines 
in the Kingdom.—Infinite is the 
Number of People, who, though 
dead to every Sentiment of Virtue, 
would fhudder at the fmalleft Ap- 
prehenfion of Shame, and tremble 
fooner at the temporary Reproach 
of the World, than the everlafting 
Vengeance of their Goo. 


Not fixing a Stigma on Vices, the Root of our Corruption of Manners. 563 
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Perhaps it would not be carrying 
the Argument too far, if I had faid, 
that the few Virtues ftill exifting a- 
mongit us, are more the Confe- 
quence of a Fear for our Reputa- 
tions in this Life, than a Solicitude 
for our Happinefs in the next: In 
the Perpetration of our Vices, we 
never afk ourfelves what the great Fa- 
ther of the Univerfe, in whofe im- 
mediate Prefence we fuppofe our- 
felves to ftand, will think of fuch or 
fuch an A@ion: All that we enquire 
about, is the Light in which it will 
be confidered by the World ; per- 
feétly indifferent to the Offence 
which we give the Deity, our fole 
Concern is to fave Appearances with 
our Acquaintance, and fo long as 
thofe who can have no Power to 
punifh the Enormity of our A&tions 
are Strangers to their Blacknefs, no 
Matter for the Anger of a Su- 
preme Being, whom we are fenfible 
will call us to a moft dreadful Ac- 
count for the minuteft of them 
all. 

If we caft but ever fo flight an 
Eye on the Proceedings of the 
World, we fhall find, that it is to the 
Want of affixing aneceflary Stigma 
upon our Vices, that the greateft 

umber of them are owing; for 
was the Man who betrays the Con- 
fidence of his Friend to be looked 
upon in as fcandalous a Light as a 
Coward ; or the Deftroyer of unfuf- 
pecting Innocence, to be confidered 
as infamous as a Houfe-breaker ; we 
fhould fcarcely hear any Body com- 
plaining of Perfidy in Friendthip, 
or meet with a beautiful Bofom 
burfting with the Pang of violated 
ove. 

Unhappily however, inftead of 
feeing the falfe Friend or the per- 
jured Lover treated as the Pefts of 
Society, we obferve them every Day 
growing opulent from their Bafe- 
nefs in the firit Inftance, and rifing 
into Admiration from their Cruelty 
in the fecond ; an inviolable At- 
tachment to the Intereft of our 
Friends, if repugnant in the leaft 
to our private Emolument, ts look’d 
upon as an unpardonable Mark of 
Weaknefs ; and nothing recom- 
mends an amiable Villain to the 
Efteem of the Women themieives, 
4C 2 more 











































































































564 Two Scenes of anew Italian Burletia, now aéting at Rome. 


more than the Ruin of half a Do- 
zen Families. Whereas, had the 
Laws of the Land provided an equi- 
table Punifhment for fuch Actions, 
and the Cuftom of the Country 
treated them with a fenfible Con- 
tempt, both the falfe Friend and 
the perjured Lover would be driven 
from the Commerce of Mankind, 
with the Abhorrence they deferved, 
and diitinguifhed by nothing but 
the Execrations of Society. 

An Idea of Spirit and Gallantry, 
which in the modern Acceptation 
of Things is infeparably annexed 
to particular Crimes, is the great 
Source of that univerfal Depravity 
of Manners, which we experience 
in this Kingdom: ‘The Idea of 
Courage is annexed to Brutality :--- 
Hence our young Fellows think it 
an indifpenfible Requifite to cut 
one another’s Throats. Generofity 
of Temper, and a Difregard for 
Money, are the Appellations by 
which we diftinguifh Gaming. 
Hence it becomes neceflary forevery 
Man to entertain a fcandalous De- 
fign upon the Pocket of his Friend, 
and to hazard his own Fortune, and 
the Happinefs of his Family, for the 
Sake of beggaring his Neighbour. 
— tot and Intoxication is called 
Mirth and good Humour; of 
Courfe, the firft Thing a Man has 
to do, is to drink away his Senfes, 
in order to encreafe the Satisfaétion 
of the Company: In (hort, by a 
Weaknefs of Underitanding, adapt- 
ed to the Depravity of our Princi- 
ples, there is hardly a Vice ever fo 
atrocious, but we gild over with 
fome pailjating Title, and argue for 
its Innocence, in Proportion as it 
deftroys every Poffibility of Excufe. 
—~—Ingratitude, according to our 
Judgment of Things, becomes 
Knowledge of the World, Ava- 
rice, Frugality ; and, what is ftill 
more unpardonable, Wit and Vi- 
vacity are the Terms by which we 
honour the moft horrid Blafphemies 
againit our GOD. 





Two Scenes of anew Italian Burletta, 
now aciing at Rome. 


> C2. N:'E iT. 


Pasquin ard Marronrio. 
[Pafquin d0oted..] 


; Ollila, Pa/guin / WhatNews 
Mar. from Enpland ? 

Paf. News! News enough: Lon- 
donis nothing but News: There 
are about twenty News - Papers 
printed every Day there. 

Mar. What are they all about 
there ? 

Pa/. I don’t know. 

Mar. How fo? 

Pa/: They don’tknow themfelves. 

Mar. What are they talking moft 
about ? 

Paf. Why about one Lispgeaty. 

Mar. Who’s that ? 

Pa/f. (can’t fay | faw the Gentle- 
man while I was there ; but then I 
lived at St. Fames’s, and only kept 
Company with polite People ; and 
I heard they gave Orders to be de- 
nied to him, or their Servants would 
not allow him Entrance, becaufehe 
would not give them any Vails. 

Mar. When I was there, they 


made a devilifh Buitle about one ° 


Sir Robert Walpole. 

Paj/. Well; and now they are 
making as much Noife about one 
Sc——n. I could not tell what to 
make of it. They feemed all to 
be mad after Jzs and Outs. 

Mar. What’s that, Pa/quin ? 

Paf. Why you muft know that 
the Englifh People are grown very 
fond of gaming, and one of the 
Sports they are moft addiéted to is 
Party : It’s much like our Game 
at Billiards, I believe. I never faw 


it, only have heard Talk of it; . 


but, by what I can learn of it, itis 
as follows : 

Firft of all they muft get what 
they call Majority; then they 
hole their Ball, and then they are 
In; and then they cry Penfon, or 
Place, or Poff, or fome other Term 
belonging to the Game, which the 
Winners chufe ; but if they don’t 
firft get the Majority, they may cry 
for all thofe Names as often as they 
will ; they wont get one of them. 

Mar. But what is become of all 
thofe brave Fellows their Soldiers 
and Sailors, that have done fuch 
furprizing Actions? : 

Pa/. (don’t know. I met a few 
now and then begging about; fome 
without Arms, others without Legs; 
but there does not feem to be any 
Notice taken of them now. 

Mar. 














Mar. Begging about the Streets ! 
You amaze me! Begging about the 
Streets ! without Arms and Legs 
too ! What, the Conquerors at Min- 
den, Martinico, Guadaloupe, Belle 
Ife, the Havannab, and a hundred 
other Places I can’t remember, beg- 
ging about the Streets !—It is im- 
pofiible ; you muft be miftaken ; 
the Engliff have more Humanity 
than to fuffer it. What’s becomeof 
their Plunder and their Prize Mo- 
ney ? } 

Paf. Why it was moft equitably 
divided between Men and Officers. 

Mar. Ay, Ay! that was right— 
that was right :—I know the Zug- 
lifp People.—I know the Goodnets 
of their Hearts, ‘They wont let 
thofe who conquered for them 
Abroad perifh for Want of Affi 
tance when they come Home. 

Pa/. Several of the Contraétors 
and Agents for the Army and Navy 
have got immenfe Fortunes by the 
late War. 

Mar. Vm glad of that, for the 
brave Fellows the Soldiers and 
Sailors Sake ; becaufe if fuch Peo- 
ple as Forage Providers, and Bread 
and Meat tones who are in 
Fact no better than Sutlers, can get 
{o much, what muit the brave Fel- 
lows the Soldiers and Sailors be 
worth, to be able to allow fuch 
Agents fo much Money ?>——Who’s 
that ? Who’s that ? 

Paf. O that’s one of their Tars, 
as they call him: It’s an Engl 
Sailor; he belongs to the Ship 
which brought me over. I told him 
to come to meto Rome, and I would 
fhow him our City. 

Mar. Let us have fome Talk 
with him. 


Paf. With all my Heart. 
Enter SarLor. 


SC EN E IL 


Pasquin, Marrorio, and Englith 
SAILOR. 


OHOFriend, Brother Sailor. 
Paf'S™ Sail. Who calls 3 
Paf. What, have you forgot me? 
Sail. O! your Servant, your Ser- 
vant: So Maiter, you fee I’m as 
good as my Word; I told you I 
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would come to fee you, thof I kave 
had a damn’d hard Courfe to fhape 
too, to hit you. This Reme is an 
odd Sort of a Place; why fure it 
has ftood a devilifh hard Siege, 
there’s fo many Pillars and Places 
all in Ruins about it. 

Paf. Yes, ithas been fack’d feve- 
ral ‘l‘imes. 

Sail. Very likely, very likely.— 
I beg Pardon for my Boldneifs ; but 
pray Sir now, that Mefimate of 
your’s, 1 hope no Offence, but what 
may one call the Gentleman’s 
Name? 

Paf. Marrorio. 

Sal. I hope, Mutter For1o, you 
won’t take it ill—but as you feem to 
have been wounded, I fuppofe you 
have been in many a long Engage- 
ment. 


Mar. Yes, Friend, I have been ° 


chopp’d about terribly. 
Sail. Ay, ay, like enough, like 
enough ; they that go to Sea muft’nt 


mind how the Wind blows.—Well, . 


pray Sir may I be fo bold, what 
Ship, pray ? 

Mar. No Ship, Friend, I had all 
my Accidents happen to me upon 
Land. 

Sail. Very likely, very likely. 

Paj. Pray, Mr. Sailor, how long 
have you belong’d to the Sea? 

Sail. Why, Sir, ve been failin 
upon Salt Water, Sir, ever fince 
was born, as one may fay. 

Mar. Pray, Friend, how many 
Prizes have you been concern’d in 
taking ? 

Sail. More than I can remember, 
I affure you, Maiter; and more than 
I chufe to remember too ;—becaufe 
why ;—the Prize Money is gone, 
and now there’s a Peace we can’t 
get any more. 

Mar. Well; but I fuppofe you 
have got fomething fettled upon 
you by your Government. 

Sail. Anan ! 

Mar. I fay, Sir, I fuppofe that the 
great People of your Nation wont 
fee you brave Fellows want now, 
fince you have done them fo much 
Service. 

Sal. Lord help your Head ;—our 
great People wont fee us want :— 
no ;—how fhould they ?—they don’t 
think it worth their while to look at 
us now, mun ;—mayhap, indeed, 
there 
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there is Greenwich for us ;—how- 

fomdever that mought be better 

than it is for us, if our great Peo- 

ple, as you call ’em, would keepa 

— Look-out for us ; but, for my 
ar 


566 Method of dreffing Mackarel.--Of preventing bad Effe&s from Lightening: 
A better Method of dreffing Mackarel. 


than what is ufually pradifed. 


N Ever gut your Fifh, if the Bel- 
lies are not broken, for thereby 


t, that’s no Bread and Butterof you runa Rifk of breaking the Galls 


mine. I have got my Limbs whole, 
fo I chufe to go to Sea yet. Ihave 
got into the Merchants Service now, 
znd if ever they get me into the 
Government’s Service again, of my 
own free Will, I with this Chaw 
may choak me. 

Mar. Of your own free Will! 
Why pray can any Body compel an 
Englifbman ? 

Sail Yes, Mafter; they prefs us 
fometimes. 

Mar. Why. I thought you call’d 
yourfelves a free People, and the only 
Sree People. 

Sail. Why, as to that, Mafter, I 
don’t underftand the Lingo about 
Politicks, fo I can’t tell why it is fo, 
but fo itis I affure you ; for if you 
catch me in a Lye, bring me to the 
Gang-way, and give mea round Do- 
zen, that’s all. 

Paf. Come Brother Sailor ; fit 
down here.—Here, Woman, pour 
out fome Wine for us. ere, 
Friend and Fellow Traveller, your 
Health. 

Sail. Thank you; thank you, 
Sir: Here’s to you again: Your 
Health :—And here’s every honeft 
Man’s Health; and as to the reft, 
why I with they mought be cut into 
four Pound Pieces, and put into the 
Devil’s Pickling-Tub. ; 

Paf. But pray Friend, if you 
wont go into the Government’s 
Service again, would you refufe to 
fight for your King and Country ? 

Sail. No: GOD forbid I fhould 
fay that: King Georce, GOD 
blefs him, he’s my Countryman, 
and I will farve him by Night and 
by Day, and gothrough Fire and 
Water for him. What then, he 
does not know how they farve us ; 
and as to my Country, why I do 
love old England; but what then? 
‘There are fome Folks at Home who 
don’t love us, nor Old Exgland nei- 
ther, if fo be it as how they can but 
get the Infurance Money, they don’t 
care if Cargo and Crew went tothe 
Bottom, not they. 


and making the Fith tafte bitter ; 
and when the Fifh is done, the 
Guts, &%c. will come out hard and 
whole, and give no ill Tafte to the 
Fifth. Remember alfo, always to 
put a Piece of Allum, about the 
Size of a Walnut, intothe Water 
you boil your Fifh in, which will 
make the Fifh firmer, and caft up 
all the Ranknefs into the Scum ; 
which > thereby eafily taken off, 
the Fifh fo dreffed will not be liable 
to rife in the Stomach. 


Way of preventing bad Effe&s from 
Lightening on Buildings. 


L_[ghtening is to be attracted by a 

ointed Rod of Iron fixed on 
the Top of any Building ; and if a 
proper Conduétor of Wire is in 
Conjunétion with the Foot of it, 
continued down tothe Bafe of the 
Building, the Lightening will be 
conveyed by Means of the Wire, 
and exhauft itfelf at its Extremity, 
without the leaft Prejudice to the 
Edifice. 


Extra@ from the MONITOR, 
Number 469. 


] T is notorious that Princes, when 
not content with their covenant- 
ed Rights, and determined to en- 
croach upon and dettroy the Rights 
and Liberties of their Subjeéts, have 
moft commonly begun with Mea- 
{ures to deitroy Virtue, in order to 
eftablifh Power.—This is the direé& 
Road to abfolute Monarchy.—Ro- 
man Virtue and Roman Liberty ex- 
pired together.—Tyranny and Cor- 
ruption generally go Hand inHand. 
Therefore it is not to be won- 
dered at, that the People are jea- 
lous of their Magiftrates, and watch- 
ful againft Corruption. Corruption 
in high Places is the worft Thing 
that can happenin a Nation.—A 
difhoneft Man armed with Power is 
as much to.be dreaded, as a Foo! 
with 
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with a Firebrand in a Magazine 
of Powder. 

To exemplify this Doétrine, we 
need only refer to the Downfall of 
the Roman Commonwealth. The 
monftrous Prodigalities, infamous 
and avowed Briberies, and endlefs 
Corruptions in the Ele€tions of Ma- 

iftrates and Senators, and in the 

enate-Houfe and State, indicated 
the fudden Thraldom of that glori- 
ous City, the Miftrefs of all the 
known World.—Corruption f{pread 
fo much, that it was fcarce poffible 
to be honeft, and preferred. 

No People, nor their Reprefenta- 
tives, were ever bribed for their 
own Sakes.----Where fuch a Prac- 
tice fhall be encouraged, or not op- 
pofed and prevented, there can be 
no Liberty, no Security.----- Julius 
Ca/ar purchafed the Roman Empire 
with its own Money, and gave away 
a Part to get the Whole: He 
bought Cazus Cario alone, one of 
the Tribunes, at the Price of 

@0,0001. Sterling ; and all were 

ribed, that =a accept of Part 
of the Public Spoil, for their Vote 
and Affiftance to deftroy the Contfti- 
tution of their Country. 

It’s not to be expected, that fuch 
who wafte and confume the Public 
Stock, to confirm their own Power, 
will ftop there.---They that have 
drained the People’s Purfes, never 
ftop till they have enflaved their 
Perfons.---For it is feldom feen, but 
that an Appetite for Power has 
been an Appetite for Mifchief : 
And therefore, where Corruption 
takes Place of all other Confidera- 
tions, there muft be an End of Li- 
berty. 

“* Liberty (fays Colonel Sydney, 
who was a Martyr to his Country 
under a corrupt and tyrannical Ad- 
miniftration,) cannot be preferved, 
if the Manners of the People are 
corrupted ; nor abfolute Monarchy 
introduced, where they are fincere : 
Which is fufficient to fhew, that 
thofe who manage free Govern- 
ments ought always, to the utmoft 
of their Power, to — Corrup- 
ti0n ; becaufe otherwife, both they, 
and ¢heir Government, muft inevi- 
tably perifh ; and that, on the other 
Hand, the abfolute Monarch mutt 
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endeavour to introduce it, becaufe 
he cannot fubjilt without it.” 

** ?Tis alfo fo natural for Mo- 
narchs to place Men in Power who 
pretend to /owe their Perfons, and 
will depend upon their Pleafure, 
that pofflibly it would be hard to find 
one in the World, who has not made 
it the Rule of his Government : 
And this is not offly the Way to 
Corruption, but the moft dangerous 
of all.” 

«© When Valour, Induftry, and 
Wiidom, advanced Men to Offices, 
it was no eafy Matter for a Man to 
perfuade the Senate he had fuch 
Qualities as were required, if he 
had them not: But when Princes 
feek only fuch as love them, and 
will do what they command, ’tis 
eafy to impofe on them: And be- 
caufe none that are good will obey 
them, when they command that 
which is not fo, they are always en- 
compafied by the wortt. Thofe 
who follow them only for Reward, 
are moft liberal in profefling Affec- 
tion for them, and by that Means 
rife to Places of Authority and 
Power. The Fountain being thas 
corrupted, nothing that is pure can 
come from it.” 

** When Vanity, Luxury, and 
Prodigality, are in Fafhion, the De- 
fire of Riches muft neceflarily in- 
creafe in Proportion to them: And 
when that Power is in the Hands of 
bafe mercenary Perfons, they will 
always (to ufe the Courtier’s Phrafe) 
make as much Profit of their Places 
as they can. Not-only Matters of 
Favour, but of, Juftice too, will be 
expofed to Sale ; and no Way will 
be open to Honours, or Magittra- 
cies, but by paying largely for them. 
He that gets an Office by thefe 
Means, will not execute it gratis. 
He thinks he may fell what he has 
bought ; and would not have en- 
tered by corrupt Ways, if he had 
not intended to deal corruptly. 
Nay, if a well-meaning Man fhould 
fuffer himfelf to be fo far carried 
away by the Streams of a prevailing 
Cuftom, as to purchafe Honours of 
fuch Villains, he would be obliged 
to continue in the fame Courfe, 
that he might gain Riches to pro- 
cure the Continuance of his Pene- 
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faftor’s Proteétion, or to obtain the 
Favour of fuch as happen to fucceed 
them. And the Corruption thus 
beginning inthe Head, mutt necef- 
farily diffufe itfelf into the Mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth.” 


An advantagenus Method of feeding 
Sheep on Fares s, whereby more 
Sheep than is*fual may be kept and 
fattened on the fame Quantity of 


Land. 


T T may be obferved, if it is at- 
tended to, that if a Parcel of 
Sheep are turned promifcuoufly into 
a Field. of Turnips, the Ewes and 
Lambs will immediately fall upon 
the Leaves. ‘The fattening Wethers 
will for the moft Part prefer the 
Apple of the Root ; and the Store- 
Sheep, not being nice, will indif- 
criminately devour both Leaf and 
Apple, and even eat the Leavings 
oF either of the other. 

- This being the Cafe, the beft 
Method of feeding off the Turni 
muft be by the Fold. ‘Turn in the 
Ewes firft, they will eat all the Tops 
and Leaves ; then remove the Ewes 
to another Spot, and turn in the 
Wethers, they wiil eat the Apples of 
the Roots, leaving the lower Part 
fcooped out in the Ground ; fork 
thefe up, and they will be heartily 
eaten by the Store-Sheep. 

It 1s common, when a Parcel of 
Wethers have béen turned intoa 
Field of Turnips, to keep them 
there till they have eaten the Roots 
clean up, undera Notion of havin 
no Waite; but this is bad Hui- 
bandry; for after they have eaten 
the beft Part of the Root, they 
loath the refit, which is generally 
gritty, dirty, and fodden, fo that 
they pine, and lofe Flefh ; and by 
the Time they are turned into a 
frefh Bite of Turnips, they are lit- 
tle better than they were at firft. 

The Appetite of a Beaft that is 
fattening fhould be tempted, not 
palled ; and undoubtedly fuch of 
the Sheep as are moit forward, will 
be mott delicate ; and this Delicacy, 
if the Farmer is wife, he will in- 
dulge, as it will turn out to his Ad- 
vantage.---It has been found by Ex- 
perience, that by the above Method 
agreater Number of Sheep can be 
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kept and fattened on the fame 
Quantity of Land. 


The HAPPY DIVORCE: 


A Morat Tate. 
[Continued from Page 556.,] 


[UCLA reftored to herfelf, 
—“ found herfelf, as it were, re- 
lieved from a Burthen that over- 
whelmed her. But, on one Side, 
the Dangers of Love, which the 
had juft experienced ; on the other, 
the fad Profpeé of everlaiting In- 
difference, fuffered her to hope 
hereafter for nothing but cruel Dif- 
quietudes, or imfupportable Dull: 
nets. ‘* What,’ faid fhe, * has Hea- 
‘ ven given me a fenfible Heart 
‘ only to make me the Sport of a 
‘ Fop, the Viétim of a'Tyrant, or 
* the gloomy Companion of a Kind 
‘ of Philofopher, neither affected 
* nor moved at any Thing ?’ Thefe 
Refiections plunged her into a Lan- 
gour which fhe was not able to cons 
ceal: Her Company perceived it, 
and became foon as melancholy as 
herfelf. ‘The Women, to whom her 
Houfe was a Rendezvous, .were 
alarmed at it. ‘ She is loft,’ faid 
they, ‘ if we draw her not cut of 
* this fad State; fhe is difgufted 
* with the World; fhe loves nothin 

‘ but Solitude; the Symptoms o 

‘ her Melancholy become every 
‘ Day more terrible ; and, by the 
*‘ Force of fome violent Paflion 
‘ which agitates her, it is to be 
* feared that fhe will fall again into 
‘ the Power of her Hufband. Do 
‘ we know no Body to turn this 
* young Head ? Blamze himiclf fet 
* about it the wrong Way, and did 
* not fucceed: As to Clairfont, on 
‘ whom we depended, he is a little 
“ Fool, who loves like a Madman ; 
* no Wonder he fhould beaffronted.’ 
© Hold,’ faid Cephifa, after being 
loft in Thought for fome Time, 
* Lucilia has a romantic Way of 
* thinking ; fhe muft have fome- 
* thing in the Fairy Tafte, and the 
* magnificent Dorimon is exaily the 
* Man that fuits her. She will grow 
‘ mad for him, | am fure; let us 
‘ engage him only to go and in- 
‘ vice her to Supper at his fine Coun- 
‘try Houfe: f will take upon me. 
” 


to pre-inttruct him, and give him 
‘ his 























© his Leflon.? The Party was ac- 
cepted, and Dorimon made acquaint- 
ed with it. 

Dorimon was the Man in the 
World who knew beft who were the 
moft able Artifts, who received 
them with the beft Grace, and re- 
compenfed them the moft liberally ; 
accordingly he had the Reputation 
of a Connoiffeur, and a Man of 
Tatte. 

If, fome Centuries hence, this 
Tale fhould be read, they may ima- 

ine it forged at Pleafure, and the 
abitation I am going to defcribe 
may pafs for a Fairy Caftle ; but it 
is not my Fault if the Luxury of 
our Times comes into Competition 
with the Marvellous of Fables, and 
if, in the Reprefentation of our Fol- 
lies, Probability fhould be wanting 
to Truth. 

On the rich Banks of the Seixe 
arifes, in Form of an Amphithe- 
atre, a {mall Eminence expofed to 
the firit Rays of the Morning, and 
the ardent Fires of Noon. The 
Foreft which crowns it, defends it 
from the chilling Blait of the 
North, and the watery Influence 
of the Weft. From the Summit of 
the Hill fall in Cafcades three co- 
pious Springs of Water, purer than 
the Cryital, which the induftrious 
Hand of Art has conduéted by a 
thoufand Windings over green 
Slopes. Sometimes thefe Waters 
divide themfelves, and glide along 
in Meanders ; fometimes they re- 
unite in Bafons, in which the Hea. 
vens behold themfelves with De- 
light ; then they precipitate them- 
rally and pour along, dafhing 
againft Rocks cut out into Grottos, 
in which the Chifle has imitated the 
fanciful Varieties of Nature. The 
Seine, which forms a Bow at the 
Foot of the Hill, receives them into 
his peaceable Bofom ; and their 
Fall recalls to our Minds thofe fa- 
bulous Times in which the Nymphs 
of the Fountains defcended into the 
humid Palace of the Rivers, to 
temper the Ardours of Youts and 
Love. 

Aningenious Whimficalnefs feems 
to have defigned the Gardens wa- 
tered by thefe Streams. All Sides 


of this fmiling Scene agree without: 


Samenefs: ‘The very Symmetry is 
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ftriking: The Eye roves without 
Laffitude, and repofés without Dull- 
nefs. A noble Elegance, a Rich- 
nefs well managed, a bold, and yet 
delicate Tafte, have been employed 
in embellifhing thefe Gardens. No- 
thing is negleéted, nothing forced or 
laboured withtoo much Art. The 
Concourfe of fimple Beauties forms 
all its Magnificence ; and the Equi- 
librium of Maffes, joined to the 
Variety of Forms, produces that 
beautiful Harmony which forms the 
Delight of Beholders. 

Groves ornamented with Statues, 
Lattice-Work fafhioned into Ar- 
bours and Bowers, decorate all the 
known Gardens : But thefe Riches; 
ar = without Underftanding 
and ‘T’afte, generally excite nothing 
more than acold and dull Admira- 
tion, foon attended with Satiety. 
Here the Difpofition and Connex- 
ion of the Parts form, of a thou- 
fand different Senfations, but one 
continued Enchantment. ‘The fe- 
cond Objeét that is difcovered, adds 
to the Pleafure which the firft has 
raifed ; and both one and the other 
are ftill further embellifhed by the 
Charms of the new Object that fuc- 
ceeds, without effacing them. 

This delicious Landfcape is ter- 
minated by a Palace of airy Archi- 
tecture : The Corinthian Order it- 
felf has lefs Elegance and Lightnefs, 
Here the Columns imitated the 
Palm- Trees united in Arbours. 
The Root of the Vault, formed of 
Palms, compofes a Chapiter more 
natural, andas noble as the Vafe of 
Callimachus. 'Thefe Palms are in- 
terwoven among each other in the 
Interftices of the Columns, and their 
natural Wreathings concealed from 
the deceived Eye the Heavinefs of 
the Entablature. As thefe Columns 
are fufficient for the Weight of the 
Edifice, they leave a continued 
Tranfparency to the Wallis, b 
Means of Chafms contrived wit 
Art. We fee none of thofe re- 
doubled Roofs which creth our mo- 
dern Architecture ;_ and the fright- 
ful Irregularity of our Gothic Chim- 
nies is Joft in the Crown-Work. 

The interior Luxury of the Pa- 
lace is fuitable to the Magnificence 
without. It is, in fhort, the Tem- 


ple of the Arts and of Tafie. The 
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§7° 
Pencil, the Chifel, the Graving- 
‘Tool, every Thing that Induftry 
has invented for the Delicacies of 
Life, is there difplayed with a dif- 
creet Profufion ; and the Plea/ures, 
the Daughters of Opulence, there 
flatter the Soul through all the 
Senfes. 

Lucilia was dazzled with fo much 
Magnificence ; the firft Evening ap- 
peared to her a Dream: It was no- 
thing but one continued Scene of 
Shows and Feaftings, of which fhe 

lainly perceived herfelf was the 
Divinity. The Earneftnefs, the 
Vivacity, the Gallantry with which 
Dorimon did the Honours of this 
beautiful Dwelling, the Changes of 
Scene which he produced with one 
fingle Look, the abfolute Empire 
which he feemed to exercife over 
the Arts and Pleafures, recalled to 
Lucilia’s Imagination every ‘Thing 
that the had read of the moft cele- 
brated Enchanters. She dared not 
truft her Eyes, and even thought 
herfelf enchanted. If Dorimon had 
availed himfelf of the Intoxication 
into which fhe was plunged, the 
Dream perhaps had ended after the 
Manner of modern Romances. But 
Dorimon was merely gallant; and 
all he had the Courage to permit 
himfelf todo, was to afk Lucilia to 
come fometimes and embellifh his 
Hermitage; for fo he called this 
Manfion. 

Lucilia’s Companions had obferv- 
ed her with Attention. The moft 
experienced judged that Dorimonwas 
too much taken up with his Magni- 
ficence, & not enough with his Hap- 
pinefs. ‘ He ought,’ faid they, * to 
* have feized the firft Moment of 
‘ Surprife : Itis a Kind of Tranf- 
* port which we do not feel twice.’ 

[Zo be continued. | 


Of Trur GREATNESS. 

[ Continued from Page 540. | 
Furniture. Dress. Equipace. 
N Othing of this Kind makes a 

Man greateror more deferving, 
becaufe nothing of all this makes a 
Part of himfelf, but 1s wholly ex- 
ternal, and foreign to him. And 


yet the Generality of Mankind place 
their Greatnefs in thefe. ‘They 
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look upon themfelves as mixed and 
incorporated with all around them, 
their Furniture, Drefs, and Equi- 
page. They fwell and enlarge the 
dea they form of themfelves, as 
much as they can, from thefe out- 
ward Circumftances: By thefe they 
think they are very great, and flat- 
ter themfelves that they appear fo 
in the Eyes of others. 

But to pafs aright Judgment upon 
their Greatnefs, we fhould examine 
them in themfelves, and fet afide for 
a few Moments their Train and Re- 
tinue. We fhould then find, that 
they appear great and exalted, by 
being beheld at a Diftance, and 
sailed in @ Manner upon their Ba- 
fis. Strip them of this Advantage, & 
reduce them to the proper Standard, 
to their juft Proportion, and the vain 
Phantom vanifhes. Their Outfide 
is rich and fine, like the Walls of 
their Apartments; within there is 
often Nought but Meannefs, Bafe- 
nefs, and Poverty, with an hideous 
void of every Merit; and fome- 
times even this fine outward Shew, 
conceals the moft enormous Crimes, 
and the moft infamous Vices. 

God, fays Seneca, could not have 
caft a greater Reproach and Difgrace 
upon thofe outward Advantages, 
which are the Objeét of our Defires, 
than by conferring them, as he often 
does, upon forry Wretches, and de- 
nying them ufually to Men of the 
greateft Probity. To what a Con- 
dition would the latter be reduced, 
if Men were to be judged by their 
Outfide ? How often has the mott 
folid Merit been miftaken, and ex- 
pofed even to Contempt, becaufe 
concealed under a mean Habit, and 
an indifferent Appearance ?--Philope- 
men, the greateft Soldier of his Age in 
Greece, whoexalted fomuch the Glo- 
ry of the Republicof the Acheans, by 
his extraordinary Merit, and whom 
the Romans called by Way of Ad- 
miration the laft of the Greeés ; this 
Philopemen was ufually clad in a 
very yzlain Drefs, and often went 
Abroad without any Servant or At- 
tendance. Inthis Manner he came 
alone to the Houfe of a Friend, who 
had invited him to Dinner. The 
Miftrefs of the Family, who expe&ted 
the General of the sAcheans, took 
him for a Servant, and begg’d he 
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would give her his Affiftance in the 
Kitchen, becaufe her Hufband was 
abfent. Pbhilopemen, without Cere- 
mony threw off his Cloak, and fell 
to the cleaving of Wood. The 
Hufband coming in that Inftant, and 
furprized at the Oddnefs of the 
Sight, ‘ How now, Lord Philopemen,’ 
fays he, ‘ What’s the Meaning of 
* this?’ ‘ Oh, anfwered the other 
* Iam paying the Intereft of my had 
* Looks.’ 

Scipio /Emilianus, who lived four 
and fifty Years, never made any 
Acquifition in all his Life, and 
when he died, left only four and 
forty Marks of Silver Plate, and 
three of Gold, though he had been 
Matter of all the Wealth of Car- 
thage, and had enriched his Soldi- 
ers more than any other General. 
Being deputed by the Senate of 
Rome with full Powers, to reftore 
Difcipline in the Towns and Pro- 
vinces, and to infpe& Kings and 
Nations, though defcended from 
one of the moft illuftrious Families 
in Rome, and adopted into one of the 
richeft, and though he had fo auguit 
a Character to fupport in the Name 
of the Roman Empire, he carried 
with him but one Friend, and he 
was a Philofopher, and five Ser- 
vants, one.of which dying upon the 
Road, he contented himfelf with the 
four that remained, till one came 
from Rome to fupply his Place. As 
foonas hecame to Alexandria with this 
{mall Retinue, his Fame difcovered 
him, notwithftanding all the Care his 
Modefty had taken to prevent it, 
and drew all the City to meet him 
upon his landing. His Perfon a- 
lone, without any other Attendance 
than that of his Virtues, his Ac- 
tions, and his Triumphs, was enough 
to extinguifh, even in the Eyes of 
the People, the vain Splendor of the 
King of Egypt who was advanced 
to meet him with all his Court, and 
drew upon him alone the Eyes, the 
Acclamations, and Applaufes of all 
the World. 

Thefe Examples teach us, that we 
ought not to value Men by their out- 
ward Appearance, any more than a 
Horfe by his Trappings. An ex- 
traordinary Merit may lie hid under 
a mean Habit, as arich Garment 
may cover enormous Vices. ‘They 
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fhew us inthe fecond Place, that 
greater Courage and Refolution 1s 
required, than one would eafily i- 
magine, to become fuperior to po- 
pular Opinions, and to get the bet- 
ter of the falfe Infamy, which the 
Worldis pleafed to caftupon a plain, 
poor, ond frugal Manner of Living. 
Sexeca, as much a Philofopher as he 
was, or had a Mind to be thought, 
had always fomewhat of this falfe 
Shame hanging about him; and he 
owns himfelf, that going down fome- 
times to his Country-Seat in an or- 
dinary Chariot, he has blufhed a- 
gaintt his Inclination at the being 
caught upon the Road in fuch an E- 
quipage by Perfons of Diftinétion; 
a certain Proof, as he fays himfelf, 
that he had not thoroughly reduced 
to Practice what he had faid and 
wrote upon the Advantages of a 
frugal Life. He that bluthes at a 
mean Chariot, adds he, is fond of 
a finer. And he has made little 
Progrefs in Virtue, who dares not 
openly declare in Favour of Pover- 
ty and Frugality, and is at all con- 
cerned about the Judgment of Spec 
tators. 

Agefilaus, King of Lacedemon, was 
herein a greater Philofopher than 
Seneca. A Spartan Education had 
armed him againft this falfe Shame. 
Pharnabafus, Governor of one of 
the Provinces belonging to the King 
of Perfia, had defired to treat of 
Peace with him; and the Interview 
was appointed in the open Field. 
The firit appeared in all the Pomp 
and Luxury of the Perfan Court. 
He was dreftin a Purple Robe em- 
broidered with Gold and Silver, 
The Groand was fpread with rich 
Carpets, and fine Cufhions were laid 
to fit down upon. Agefilaus, in a 
very plain Drefs, without any Cere- 
mony, fat himfelf down upon the 
Grafs. The Pride of the Perfan 
was confounded at his Behaviour, 
and unable to fupport the Compa- 
rifon, paid Homage tothe Plainnefs 
of the Laceden:uian, by following 
his Example. And this, becaufe a 

uite different Train, which far out- 

one all the Gold and Silver of 
Perfia, Nurrounded Agefilaus, and 
— him Reverence; [ mean, his 
vVame, his Reputation, his Viéto- 
ries, and the Terror of his Arms, 
4 D2 which 
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57 
which made the King of Per/a 
tremble upon his own Throne. 


[To be continued. | 


Of the Benefit which may be reaped 
Srom fowing of Vetches. 


VETCHES may be fown with 

reat Succefs to prepare Land 
for Wheat; and by growing to a 
large Cover, they will choak 
great Number of Weeds, 
would otherwife caufe immenfe Da- 
mage. If the Land wants mend- 
ing, feed off the Vetches with Sheep; 
if it is rank, or the Wheat fowed 
On it is apt to run much to Straw, 
cut the Vetches green, and feed 
Horfes with them, which will great- 
ly thrive on this Food. 

Vetches may alfo be mowed, and 
made into Hay ; but in this, Care 
mu‘t be taken neither toleave them 
too long, nor dry themto fudden- 
ly ; for in either Cafe the Leaves 
will drop off, and the Leaves are the 
moit nourifhing Part. If the Crop 
is intended for Horfes only, it may 
ftand till the Pod is formed, and the 
Seed half grown ; this made into 
Hay, will ferve Horfes for Hay and 
Corn. 

Vetches may alfo be fuffered to 
grow till the Seed is full fized, but 
not ripe, then mowed, and when 
dry threfhed on a Cloth in the Field: 
A confiderable Quantity of Pige- 
ons Meat will thus be procured, 
which will turn to good Account. 
The Hay indeed wil! not be fo good, 
for many of the Leaves will drop 
off, and the Stalks will be a little 
fticky ; yet, with the Help of a 
few Oats, it will feed Plough and 
Cart-Horfes very well. 

Vetches are alfo good to fow thick 
on Land, and when they have form’d 
a perfeét Cover, to be ploughed in, 
in order that the Land may after- 
wards be fown with Wheat at one 
ploughing. But Vetches fhould be 
ploughed in fome Weeks before the 
W heat is fowed, that they may have 
‘Time to ferment and rot. 


A Letter wivritten ‘rom Adrianople by 
Lady M---y W---e M---e to the 
late Queen Caroline, giving her 
fome Account of her Travels. 
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Of the Benefit which may be reaped from fowing Vetches. 


To her Royal Highne/s the Prince/s 
"of Wa LES.* 


Adrianople, April 1. 


I HAVE now, Madan, finifhed a 
Journey that has not been under- 
taken by any Chriffian, fince the 
Time of the Greek Emperors ; and 
I fhall not regret all the Fatigues I 
have fuffered in it, if it gives me 
an Opportunity of amufing your R. 
. by an Account of Places utter - 
ly unknown amongitus; the Em- 
peror’s Embafladors, and thofe few 
Englifo that have come hither, al- 
ways going on the Danube to Nico- 
polis. But the River was now frozen, 
and Mr. W— was fo zealous for the 
Service of his Majefty, that he would 
not defer his Journey to wait for the 
Conveniency of that Paflage. We 
croffed the Defarts of Servia, almott 
quite over-grown with Wood, tho’ 
a Country naturally fertile. The 
Inhabitants are indultrious; but the 
Oppreffion of the Peafants is fo 
great, they are forced to abandon 
their Houfes, and negleét their ‘Til- 
lage, all they have being a Prey to 
the ‘Yanizaries, whenever they pleafe 
to feize upon it. We had a Guard 
of five hundred of them, and 1 was 
almoft in Tears every Day, to fee 
their Infolencies in the poor Villages 
through which we al oiemicll ter 
iveh Dae travelling through thick 
Woods, we came to Nifa, once the 
Capital of Serva, fituated in a fine 
Plain on the River Nifava, in a ve- 
ry good Air, and fo fruitful a Soil, 
that the great Plenty is hardly credi- 
ble. I was certainly affured, that the 
Quantity of Wine laft Vintage was 
fo great, that they dug Holes in the 
Earth to put itin, not having Vef- 
fels enough in the Town to hold it. 
— The Happinefs of this Plenty is 
fcarce perceived by the opprefled 
People. I faw here a new Occafion 
for my Compatlion. ‘The Wretches 
that had provided twenty Waggons 
fcr our Bessene from ) Fide, hi- 
ther for a certain Hire, being all 
fent back without Payment, fome 
of their Horfes lamed, and others 
killed, without any Satisfaction 
made for them. ‘The poor Fellows 
came round the Houfe weeping and 
tearing their Hair and Beards in 
| a molt 
* The late Queen CAROLINE, 
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a moft pitiful Manner, without get- 
ting any Thing but Drubs from the 
infolent Soldiers. I cannot exprefs 
to your Royal Highnefs how much 
I was moved at this Scene. I would 
have paid them ener out of my 
own Pocket, with all my Heart; 
but it would only have been givin 
fo much to the Aga, who woul 
have taken it from them without 
any Remorfe. —— After four Days 
oureey from this Place over the 

ountains, we came to Sophia, fi- 
tuated in a large beautiful Plain on 
the River J/a, and furrounded with 
diftant Mountains. ”Tis hardly pof- 
fible to fee a more agreeable Land- 
fcape. The City itfelf is very large 
and extremely populous. Here are 
hot Baths, very famous for their me- 
dicinal Virtues. Four Days 
Journey from hence we arrived at 
Philipopolis, after having pafled the 
Ridges between the Mountains of 
Hamus and Rhodope, which are al- 
ways covered with Snow. --- This 
Town is fituate on a rifing Ground, 
near the River Heérus, and is almott 
wholly inhabited by Greeks; here 
are fll fome antient Chrifian Chur- 
ches. They have a Bifhop; and fe- 
veral of the richeft Greeés live here; 
but they are forced to conceal their 
Wealth with great Care, the Ap- 

earance of Poverty (which includes 

art of its Inconveniencies) being 
all their Security againft feeling it 
in Earnett. The Country om 
hence to Adrianople is the fineit in 
the World. Vines grow wild on all 
the Hills, and the perpetual Spring 
they enjoy, makes every Thing gay 
and flourifhing. But this Climate, 
happy as it feems, can never be pre- 
ferred to England, with all its Frotts 
and Snows, while we are bleffed 
with an eafy Government, under a 
King, who makes his own Happi- 
nefs confift in the Liberty of his 
People, and choofes rather to be 
looked upon as their Father than 
their Matter. This Theme 
would carry me very far, and lam 
fenfible, 1 have already tired out 
your Royal Highnefs’s Patience. — 
But my’ Letter is in your Hands, 
and you may make it as fhort as 
vou pleafe, by throwing it into the 
Fire, when «weary of reading it. 
fam, Madam, 


With the greateit Refpec&t. 











Defeription of the Egyptian Lotus. §73 


4 Defcription of the Egyptian Plomp, or 
Lotus, as reprefented in the Plate, 


HIS Plant grows in Egypt, chiefly 
in the Ditches, about Grand Cairo. 
It has the Property, as Writers affert, of 
growing exactly as high as the Water in 
the Ditches, and opens its Flowers not 
underneath the Waters, but above it. So 
that it feems to be what is called in Ea- 
rope the Valifneria, of which we have 
given avery remarkable Account, Page 
487. The Flowers are large, growing 
fingly on the Top of a Stalk: They fmell 
like a Pink, and are faid to turn about 
with the Sun. The Flowers of this 
Lotus were in former Times wreathed in 
the triumphant Garlands of Conquerors. 
The Juice of the Flowers and the Cods, 
mixed with Sugar, by the Arabians calles 
Sherbet Nufar, is ufed againit all inward 
Heats, ‘The Egyptians, in the Summer, 
eat the raw Stalks with the Heads, being 
{weet, moiftening, and cooling. 








A Lift of all the Fairs in England and 
Wales in the Month of September. 


I Ronfield, Gillingham, Marnham, 

Pontefract, Spittle, Tregony. 2 
Hingham, Holywell, Kettlewell, Penk- 
ridge, Steeple-Afhton. 3 Long Prefton, 
Newbury, Trefrbiw, Wirkfworth. 4 A- 
berconway, Beaulieu, Brighthelmiftone, 
Buckingham, Burnham, (Effex) Burwath, 
Corfham, Crewkerne, Egdean, Egton, 
Firmingham, Frampton, Haverford-Weft, 
Hatherleigh, Horringer, Kidderminfter, 
Kyneton, Leominfter, London, Mares- 
field, Monmouth, Montgomery, Nampt- 
wich, Old Chappel, Playden, Silverton, 
Stalibridge, Stockwith, Tewkfbury, Tod- 
dington, Wanbro’ near Guildford, War- 
wick, Weftham, Wittingham, Wivenhoe, 
5 Brigftock, Chipping-Norton, Chorley, 
King’s-Norton, Redruth. 6 Baddlefmore, 
Camelford, Donnington, Market-Raifin. 
7 Prefton (Lancafh.) Stowey, Wymon- 
dam. $ Bithops Lydeard, Cardigan, Den- 
bury, Edmonton, Frittenden, Glafton- 
bury, Ormikirk, Rudland, Southwark, 
Stourbridge, Talfarn, Wymondham. 9 
Afhford, Bifhops Caftle, Broadworthy, 
Caeirwyth, Carmarthen, Epworth, Ford- 
ingbridge, Harlefione, Harlow, Helftone, 
Leachladge, Taviftock, Wefton-Zoyland. 
10 Brecknock, Dinafmouddy, Fowey, 
Newport (Salop) St Mary Cray. 11 Fon- 
cett, Giles Hill near Winton, Horfe-bridge 
Common, Okeham, Toller Down, Waree 
ham. 12 Adverfean, Brentford, Dundry, 
Horited-Kaynes, Neath, Poole (Mentgo- 
meryfhire) Stoguriey, Tamwerth, Toller 
Down, Wilton. 13 Brentford, Diiton- 
Marth, Iron-Aéton. 14 Baffildon, Brent- 
ford, Conge:bury, Froome, Geodneftone. 
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Pickering, Richmond, Ryegate, Saint U- 
dey, Sumer-Court, Wherwell, Winbourn, 
Witham, 15 Brentford, Durham, Grim- 
iby, Mark. 16 Bettws, Frefhford, Lut- 
terworth, Tillingham, Woolpit. 17 Lan- 
rwit, Lee, Marfham, Northiam, Fenrice, 
Probus, Wantage, Weldon, Wilmington. 
18 Buckland St. Mary, Guifburn, Kirby 
Moorfide, Machynleth, Maldon, Mafham, 
Partney, Sturbich-Fair, Uik, Woodbury- 
Hill near Bere. 19 Abingdon, Amerfham, 
Atherftone, Barnftaple, Beamifter, Beau- 
maris, Breewood, Buckland St. Mary, 
Carlifle, Chatham, Clack, Crawley, Cuck- 
field, Eaitmeon, Egremont, Gifborough, 
Guifburn, Harbottle near Rothbury, Kel- 
lington, Liandyfell, Little Driffield, Mar- 
ket Drayton, Northampton, Painfwick, 
Partney, Shouldham, Silmifton, Stanes, 
Steyning, Uttoxeter, Waltham on the 
Would (Leicefterfhire) Waterleigh, Week 
St. Mary, Wefterham, Worceiter, Woot- 
‘ton Courtney, Wrexham. zo Dolegelly, 
Gifbrough, 21 Backwell, Bafingftoke- 
Downs, Bridgwater, Burnham ( Bucks) 
Caerleon, Chudieigh, Ciapham, Crediton, 
Cricklade, Evefham, Hawkthead, Ireby, 
Knighton, Lifkeard, Lyme, Maiden-Brad- 
ley, Manchetter, Pacftow, Penmachno, 
Penyftreet in Trawsfynydd, Plymouth, 
Reading, Shadbrook, Silfoe, Tendering, 
Thorney in the Ifle of Ely, Woodbridge, 
Waltngham. 22 Llannarth, Llemuwch- 
lyn, Yarborro’ Caftle. 21 Beddgelert, 
Clonnogfawr, Saxmundham, Talgarth, 
‘Tuxford. 24 Bootle, Haverford-Weift, 
Langport, Pwiihely, Stretton - Church, 
25 Abergavenny, Arundell, Aylefbury, 
Belton (Lincolnfhire) Bungay, Buriord, 
Chertfey, Chefterfield, Denbigh, Eafing. 
would, Groombridge, Hartland, Uafel- 
mere, Headon, Ipfwich, Newburgh, Pem- 
broke, Penmorfa, Ramfbury, Rocking- 
ham, Rotherfiridge, St. Stephens, Shro- 
ton, Spalding, Stratford upon Avon( War- 
wickfhire) Tatterfhall, Thetford, Titch- 
ficld, Waltham-Abby, Weighton, Wivilf- 
combe, Wotton - Underedge, Wycombe. 
26 Clayton, Graffington, Narberth, Padi- 
ham, Porthaethwry, Rhayader, Teftinivg, 
Tenbury, Waltham-Abby. 27 Derby, 
Dorfione, St. Ninian near Fenton, Pow- 
der-Batch, Rogate, Sputty, 23 Chefham, 
Dercham, Derby, Gloucefter, Lianrhiader, 
Eudlow, New-Bridge, Stauiord. 29 St. 
Athans, Alton, Afh, Blackboys, Canter- 
bury, Chagford, Cranbrook, Derby, From- 
fingham, Frewenn, Hope, Horfebridge, 
Lilangerniew, Llanymyneck, Loweftoff, 
Maidenhead, Marketjew, Meer Smith, 
Southminfer, Stoken - Church, Teing- 
mouth, Tring, Wallingford, Watton, 
Woodham-Ferris. 30 Blackburn, Brow- 
hili, Feckenbam, Llanelly, New-Church, 
Ongar, Ruthin. 


574. Lift of all the Affairs in England S Wales.--Work in Gardens in September. 





Moveable Faixs in September, 


Firft Monday, at Lampeter, Newcaftle 
(Staffordfhire.) Firft Tuefday, at Ware. 
Firft Wednefday, at Holy -Crofs, Kil- 
mington, Newton-Abbot, Tidfwell. Firft 
Thurfday, at Alfton-Moor, Langadock. 
Firft Friday, at Snaith, Stevenage, Firft 
Saturday, at Llanidlos. Monday after the 
ft, at Oxtord, Sidmouth. Monday fe’n- 
night after the ift, at Wimple. Second 
Tuefday at Holbeach. Wednefday after 
the Sth, at Newent, Thurfday after the 
1oth, at Sandbach. Second Monday af- 
ter the rith, at Swindon. Wednefday 
after the 12th, at Lincoln. Monday after 
the r4th, at North-Bradliey. Saturday 
after the rsth, at Bellingham. Thurfday 
before the 21ft, at Upton. Thurfday 
fe’nnight after the asth, at Stratford upon 
Avon (Warwickhhire.) Wednefday be- 
fore the zoth, at Northleach. Friday be- 
fore the 2gth, at Derby. Monday after 
the 29th, at Hounflow. Wednefday after 
the 2gth, at Axminfter, Rochford, Roy- 
fion, Steple. Thurfday before the 29th, 
at Oxford, Thurfday after the 29th, at 
Chappel in le Firth, Fourth Saturday af- 
ter the 2gth, at Clithero, Laft Tuefday, 
at Alefham. 


Work to be done in Gardens in the Month of 
SEPTEMBER. 


Ather fuch Fruit as is ready, and 

lay them on Wheat-Straw, or Shav- 
ings. Sow Spinage to have carly in the 
Spring: Alfo Corn-Sallet. Plant Straw- 
berries, and fet out your Cabbage and 
Colliflower Plants, at the Diftance of five 
or fix Inches. Now is the Time for mak- 
ing Knots for Flowers in dry Ground: 
Let that Work be done at the Beginning 


of this Month. Sow Auricula’s. Plant 
Daffodils and Colchicums. Take off 


your Gilliflower Layers. ‘Take off your 
Tuberofes, and when dry preferve them 
in Sand. Begin to houfe your Exoticks. 
Set Tulips, Fritillaries. The Beginning 
of this Month fafely tranfplant meft Sorts 
of Perennial] Flowers, and Herbs, which 
will take Root before the Frofts come. 
Draw the Earth about Chardoons, in or- 
der to blanch them; but co it in dry 
Weather. Towards the End of the 
Month, cut down the Haulm of Afpara- 
gus, and clear the Weeds from the Beds, 
burying them in the Alleys. Dig the 
Borders of your Flower Garden, and if 
they want it, manure with rotten Dung. 
Box Edgings may be renewed, and thofe 
which are too thick, may be taken up 
and parted Abcut Michaclmas you may 
begin to remove any Sort cf Trees. 
SELECT 
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SeLtect Pireces of PoreTry. 


Th LAWYER and FUSTICE: 
A FABLeE. 


OVE! thou divineft good below, 
Thy pure delights few mortals 
know ! 

Our rebel hearts thy fway difown, 
While tyrant luft ufurps thy throne. 
The bounteous God of Nature made | 
The fexes for each other’s aid, 
Their mutual talents to employ, 
To leffen ills, and heighten joy. 
To weaker woman he affign’d 
That foftening gentlenefs of mind, 
That can by fympathy impart 
its likenefs to the rougheft heart, 
Her eyes with magic pow’r endu’d, 
To fire the dull, and awe the rude, 
His rofy fingers on her face 
Shed lavith ev’ry blooming grace, 
And ftamp’d (perfeétion to difplay) 
His mildeft image on her clay, 
Man, aétive, refolute, and bold, 
He fafhion’d in a diff’rent mould ; 
With ufeful arts his mind inform’d, 
His breaft with nobler paffions warm’d; 
He gave him knowledge, tafte, and fenfe, 
And courage, for the Fair’s defence, 
Her frame refiftlefs to each wrong, 
Demands proteétion from the ftrong ; 
To man fhe flies, when fear alarms, 
And claims the temple of his arms, 
By nature’s author thus declar’d, 
The woman's fovereign and her guard, 
Shall man, by treach’rous wiles invade 
The weaknefs he was meant to aid ? 
While beauty given to infpire 
Protecting love, and foft defire, 
Lights up a wild-fire in the heart, 
And to its own breaft points the dart; 
Becomes the fpoiler’s bafe pretence, 
To triumph over innocence ? 
The wolf, that tears the tim’rous fheep, 
Was never fet the fold to keep; 
Nor was the tyger, or the pard, 
Meant the benighted traveller’s guard ; 
But man the wildeft beaft of prey, 
Wears friendfhip’s femblance to betray; 
His ftrength againit the weak employs, 
And where he fhould proteé&, deftroys.--- 


PAST twelve o'clock, the watchman 


cry'd, 
His brief the ftudious lawyer ply’d ; 


The all-prevailing fee lay nigh, 
The earneft of to-morrow ’s lie, 
Sudden the furious winds arife, 
The jarring cafement fhatter’d flies ; 
The doors admit a hollow found, 
And rattling from their hinges bound ; 
When Justice, in a blaze of light, 
Reveal’d her radiant form to fight. 
The wretch with thrilling horror thook, 
Loofe every joint, and pale his look; 
Not having feen her in the courts, 
Or found her mentioned in reports, 
He afk’d, with fault’ring tongue, her 
name, 
Her errand there, and whence the came? 
Sternly the white rob'd fhade reply’d, 
(A crimfon glow her vifage dy*d) 
Can’ ft thou be doubtful who I am? 
Is Justice grown fo ftrange a name ? 
Were not your courts for Justice rais‘d? 
*Twas there of old, my altars blaz’d. 
My guardian thee did I ele&, 
My facred temple to prote¢t, 
That thou, and all thy venal tribe, 
Should fpurn the goddefs for the bribe ? 
Aloud the ruin’d chent cries, 
Justice has neither ears nor eyes; 
In foul alliance with the bar, 
*Gainft me the judge denounces war, 
And rarely iffues his decree, 
But with intent to baffle me. 
She paus’d. Her breaft with fury 
burn’d: 
The trembling Lawyer thus return’d. 
I own the charge is juftly laid, 
And weak th’ excufe that can be made ; 
Yet fearch the fpacious globe, and fee 
If all mankind are not like me. 
The gown man, fkill'd in Romi/b lies, 
By faith’s falfe glafs deludes our eyes 5 
O’er confcience rides without comtroul, 
And robs the man, to fave his foul, 
The Do&or, with important face, 
By fly defign, miftakes the cafe ; 
Grefcribes and fpins out the difeafe ; 
To trick the patient of his fees. 
The foldier, rough with many a fcar, 
And red with flaughter, leads the war; 
If he a nation’s truft betray, 
The foe has offer’d doubie pay. 
When vice o’er all mankind prevails, 
And weighty int’reft turns the fcales, 
Mutt I be better than the reft, 
And harbour fuftice in my breait? 
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576 
On one fide only take the fee, 

Content with poverty and thee? 

Thou blind to fenfe, and vile of mind, 
Th’ exafperated fhade rejoin’d, 

If Virtue from the world is fiown, 
Will others frauds excufe thy own ? 
For fickly fouls the prieft was made ; 
Phyficians, for the body’s aid ; 

The foldier guarded liberty ; 

Man woman, and the lawyer me, 

If all are faithlefs to their truit, 

They leave not thee the lefs unjuft, 
Henceforth your pleadings I difclaim, 
And bar the fan&tion of my name ; 
Within your courts it fhall be read, 
That Juftice from the law is fied. 

She fpoke ; and hid in fhades her face, 
Till Hardwick footh’d her into grace, 


True HAPPINESS. 


ONG have I fought, the with of all, 
True happinefs to find ; 
hich fome will wealth, fome pleafure 
cal! 
And fome a virtuous mind. 


Sufficient wealth to keep away 
Of want the doleful fcene, 
And joy enough to gild the day, 

And make life’s courfe ferene, 


Virtue enough to afk the heart, 
Art thou fecure within ? 

Haft thou perform’d an honeft part ? 
Haft thou no private fin? 


This to perform, thefe things poffefs, 
Mutft raife a noble joy, 

Mutt conftitute that happinefs, 
Which nothing can deftroy. 


HARVEST HOME, 


| & The{pis {corn’d not in a cart, 

To praétice firft the comic art ; 

But wheel'd his ators up and down, 

To pleafe the mob from town to town: 
Much lefs fhall I a lift refufe, 

Poor ftrolling brother of the mufe, 
While with a ruftic troop I roam, 

And all the way fing Harveft home. —— 
Sing harveft home, hear! every throat 
Encores the merry, merry note ! 

Upon the fheaves Ralph, Hugh, and 


Sohn, 
Loud Harveft bome keep chanting on ; 
And oft, to crown the jovial day, 
All halloo out aloud Huzza. 
But foft; fecure me firft a feat, 
Where the brown table fmokes with meat, 


Erie 





Secect Pieces of PorEtTrRy. 


And puddings, thick inlaid with plumbs, 

The water ftir in liquorifh gums, 

O Gemmini! what bard fhaili tell 

How good the tafte? how rich the 
fmell? 

See flices of a pound or twain 

The trencher load of every fwain, 

And each wide mouth huge gobbits fill, 

Till down their chins the fat diftil, 

*Tis time to have a bumper now : 

A health boys to the barley-mow. 

Turis to the founder of the treaat——— 

And round and round they toafts repeat. 

The women’s clacks are all o’trot, 

Now reputations go to pot. 

In vulgar females or refin’d 

Scandal is native to the kind. 

Riddles are round the table put, 

And ftories fpic’d with fav’ rite fmut ; 

And fongs refound, and jokes, and jeers, 

And laughter loud that cracks the ears ; 

Till mellow’d well, and mad to prance, 

They rife and frifk it in a dance, 

But ah! what's here? O fight to rue! 

What will not ale too potent do? 

Cicely to thew an airy tri 

Is fallen by an unlucky flip; 

Unieemly falicn; run every clown 

And help her up, or hide her down, 

She pukes, ftand clear! ah now fhe’s 





up, 

Poor foul! ah give her t’other cup. 

The cag here, quick, fome honeft wife ; 

A dram of gin has fav’d her life. 

Heydey, whence fprings this rout and 
brawl? : 

Why, what’s the devil in the hall? 

The ioons flat laid as in their beds! 

Ail, as I live, at logger-heads.——= 

Some leavers here, in liquor fopt, 

Drunk from his chair, the Squire is 
dropt, | 

A ton in weight: and fave my wits ! 

Here’s the young Bearns in {creaming 
fits : 


ts : 

At {cratching- fight, all head and tail, 
For the fpic’d cake, and fugar'd ale, 
Is this your country mirth ? alas ! 
Sweet meat, I find, has fourfauce. 
Poets did well, indeed, to feign 
Such fimple manners on the plain, 
Folly in man the fame we find, 
The general foible of his kind ; 
What gives the fwain his harmlefs air ? 
Tis honeft toil, and hardy fare ; 
Change but his ftate, and courfe of think. 

ing, 
To pleafures, riot, eafe, and drinking, 
The dove his dwelling foon forfakes ; 
Lux’ry turns all mankind to rakes. 


